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EFFECTS OF NEGRO MIGRATION, NORTH AND SOUTH 


Some of the far-reaching effects of Negro migration from the South are 
now being discussed as time brings them to light and as Negroes continue to move 
North. P. 0. Davis of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute in the October issue 

of THE AMBRICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS, says the South’s chief concern is not where 
the Negroes are going but "(1) Why are they leaving and (2) What will be the 
effect of their going on Southern agriculture?" He says they are going because 
of destruction of agriculture following the spread of the boll weevil and lack 
of adjustment of farming methods to meet boll weevil conditions. He points out, 
too, that the low income of the Negro tenant farmer is in no way commensurate 
with industrial wages offered him. For instance, in Turner County, Georgia, in 
1918 “the average annual cash income per Negro tenant — usually a family — was 
only $290; and, all things considered, the Negro tenant producing only cotton 
was no better off in 1922 than in 1913, even though cotton was much higher in 
1922." When this is contrasted with industrial employment in the North at $4 

to $6 per day, the pull from the farm is evident. 


Mr. Davis holds that there must come improvement in Southern agricul- 
ture or a business depression to even up this draft of industrial employment as 
the cotton of the South is indispensable to the nation. "There is no dodging 
the fact," he says, "that fundamental changes are both necessary and inevi- 
table. Cotton must have major consideration in any new system, because cotton 
is the king of clothing plants and the South is, and must remain, the world’s 
greatest cotton producing section." He holds that there is no farm labor 
shortage in Alabama if reckoned on the basis of a more efficient use of Negro 
labor than one man to one mule. Further changes must come through diversifica- 
tion of crops and teaching the Negro tenant how to produce these diversified 
food and feed crops. Furthermore, there must come a change in "one of the 
greatest burdens of Southern agriculture... . a wretched credit system", 
which investigation has shown made an “average difference between ‘cash’ and 
‘time’ prices in the South of 70 per cent." 


In contrast to his view, E. T. H. Shaffer in the September number of 

the ATLANTIC MONTHLY holds that "while the Negro was a necessary factor in that 
Older civilization of the South which reached its culmination in the eighteen- 
sixties, . . . it is realized now that, owing to economic and agricultural 

} Change, the section is definitely entering upon a new phase in which the Negro, 

. &s the South visualizes him, can play almost no part. The industrial portions 
of the South, which just now claim a considerable place in the public eye, are 
apart from any consideration of the question. Here the Negro population has 
always been small, has never taken any part in industry, and so, to these busy 


Sections, it is a matter of indifference whether this minor, non-essential group 
or stays." 


| 
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Southern Press Argues Against Migration 


However this may be, the Negro populations of Southern industrial cen- 
ters have grown by leaps and bounds and the chambers of commerce and business 
men in commercial and industrial centers like Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
and Memphis have bestirred themselves considerably over the Negro exodus. Lead- 
ing dai'ies have not only carried considerable editorial matter, but full page 
advertisements with illustrations and arguments addressed to Negro migrants. 
one of these, for instance, pictures an old Negro nursemaid being snowballed by 
white boys in the cold North, in contrast to an accompanying scene in the South 
where the white children she nurses gather about her in loving attention. Mr. 
Shaffer points out the changes in Southern agriculture noted above which have 
released Negroes from the soil but holds that not only has the Negro "never 
plaved env part in Southern industrialism" but "in those new methods of scien- 
tific and intensive farming which constitute the one hope of the agricultural 
South, he has shown neither willingness nor aptitude to assume a share." On the 
other hard, Mr. Davis quoted above, gives facts about Negro tenants being 
taught +1 use newer methods of agriculture and cites one tenant farm of 100 
acres where three Negro tenants with two tractors and two mules are making more 
cotton, with 3,188 bushels of oats added, than six untrained tenants with six 
mules made heretofore. The predominence of the economic factor in the movement 
is emphasized also by Charities 8S. Johnson in the September issue of OPPORTUNITY, 
a Negro magazine. Ina series of articles in the CHICAGO TRIBUNE, Arthur 
Rvans, while on a visit to Mississippi wrote: "For years the thinking part of 
the South has been saying the boll weevil has proved a ‘blessing in disguise’, 
because to cope with it white farmers had to quit ‘farming on horseback and 
) farm behind the plow.’ Ten years ago it was considered beneath a white man’s 
dignity to pick cotton, This view has changed. .. . Now one finds white 


farmers working the crops right in the fields, and they are pushing into the 
delta faster than ever." 


Effects On Southern Agriculture And Industry 


Further indication that the majority opinion of both the agricultural 
and industrial South does not wish the Negro to go are given in press despatch- 
es about ordinances and laws being passed to increase the already high license 
rates and fines of labor agents. The seriousness of the movement is becoming 
increasingly apparent from reports of the numbers that are leaving. For in- 
stance, the South Carolina Agricultural College reported from a survey made, 
thes about 50,000 Negroes migrated North from 41 counties in that State dur- 
ing six months following November 1, 1922. One county, for example, reported 
& loss of 3,600, or about 22 per cent of its total population. The Georgia 
State Bankers’ Association reported that 77,500 Negroes have left the State 
this year and that 228,938 have gone North in the last three and a half years. 
The Department of Labor gives an estimate, apparently excessive, that 478,700 
Negroes migrated North in the twelve months ending September 1, 1923. The De- 
partment of Agriculture reported that there was a net movement in 1922 of 


$24,000 Negroes from, the farms to the towns and cities. Undoubtedly the large 
Majority of these came North. 


Magazines are just beginning to pay some attention to the effects of the 
Settlement of Negro migrants in Northern industrial centers. Bertha Wallerstein 
in THE NATION for September 12, calls attention to the effects upon both white 
employers and employes of the introduction of large numbers of Negroes into 
industry. She says, “The Negro worker is the strategic trench in the struggle 
between employer and worker, Which wijl capture him? It seems safe to predict 
that it will be the one which first sheds prejudice and discrimination." She 
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galls attention to some of the unions that have drawn the color line against 
Negroes in spite of the policy and resolutions of the American Federation of 
Labor against creed or color lines. She states that if organized labor regards 
the Negro as a strike-breaker "it is usually the white man’s fault." Generally 
speaking, "The difficulty of organizing Negroes appears to be temporary.” 

Unions may expect to suffer the undercutting of the Negro scab "so long as they 
maintain prejudice and discrimination.” The success of the United Mine Workers 
and International Longshoremen's Association with thousands of colored members 
and the experience of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union in organiz- 
ing colored women show the effects of equality of treatment. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT AND RACE RELATIONS 


The Citizenship Conference on Law Enforcement with special reference to 
the enforcement of the 18th Amendment and the Volstead Law held in Weshington 
last month had important interracial aspects which cams to the surface in some 
of the principal sessions and recaived attention by the press. Senator Borah, 
in the course of an impressive address, said, "One state may be dissatisfied 
with the 18th Amendment. Another state may feel equally antagonistic to the 
17th Amendment. Some states may feel disposed to auestion the wisdom of the 
14th Amendment; and others may object to the 15th Amendment. If these dislixes 
and this opposition are to find expression in state action, or inaction, what 
chaos, what lassitude, what national demoralization, what moral breakdown must 
inevitably follow’. ... . . we go ovr several ways, as states, conniving 
at, if not actually defying that portion of the Federal constitution which we do 
not like, the old Federal Union which we have loved and cherished must inevita- 
bly disappear.” 


Bishop Clement of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, speaking 
for the negro people, said, "To enforce the 18th Amendment will prove of tre- 
mendous moral value tc the people of my race. Since January, 1920, many hun- 
dreds of Negroes who had been content to spend their money et the saloon for 
drink have learned to save. Mrs. E. W. Moore, a Negro delegate from Pittsburgh, 
related her trying experience in her home city in protecting Negro neighborhcods 
from bootleg liquor. She said that the Negro's attitude is favorable towards the 
enforcement of the 18th Amendment because he believes that if America will en- 
force the 18th Amendment it will probably produce such happy results that white 
citizens will be aroused for the enforcement of the 14th and 15th Amendments on 
which so much of Negro welfare depends. The Negro was also represented on the 
Executive Committes and other committess of the Conference. 


AGITATION FOR RIGHTS OF NEGROES. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People was held in Kansas City, Mo., August 29, - Sept. 

5, and the Thirteenth Annual Report has just been issued. The report gives a 
history of the campaign to get the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill passed by the last 
Congress. It recounts the work of the organization in legal defense, notably 
the Arkansas riot cases reported in the INFORMATION SERVICE for March 17, 19/3, 
Statistics of lynchings for the year are recorded, with efforts against the Ku 
Klux Klan and the production of inflamatory moving picture films. Perhaps the 
major part of the activity and expenditure of the Association during the past 

year was connected with its campaign of publicity to carry the facts, particue- 

larly about lynching, to the American public. 


One striking feature of the Annual Meeting of this organization was the 
address of Mrs. 8. W. Bickett of North Carolina, the wife of the late ex-Governor 


— 
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Bickett of that State. She gave an account of the development of interracial 
cooperation in the South through the work of the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation. As a representative Southern woman, her words were far-reaching 

when she said: "We are a long, long way from solving the race problem in the 
South, but we have made a hopeful beginning. As interested, thoughtful, white 
men and women we are seeking through our civic and religious organizations to 
meet in a spirit of cooperation the leading men and women of the Negro race in 
the community in which we live. We are cooperating in a study of Negro communi- 
ty life, in housing and sanitation, better neighborhood conditions, educational 
opportunities and the needs of Negro women and children, especially. Wo are be- 
coming increasingly conscious of the fact that as those in authority, our re- 
sponsibility towards the Negro cannot be evaded and many of our people are go- 
ing forward with a determination that no unfair advantage shall be taken of the 
Negro, but that he shall receive justice and fair treatment which is his due, 
and whicn we cannot withhold if we wish to retain our self respect." 


In a message to the people of the United S.iates the annual ccnvention 
called attention to the fact that: "the destinies of the Negro and white races 
of the American continent are inseparable; that the races must, therefore, in 
the fullest sense work together for the realization of the principles on which 
the American nation was founded. That unless the humblest citizen is guaran- 


teed his citizenship rights there can be no true security for anyone in the 
land." 


COLOR PROBLEMS IN OTHER LANDS 


In a recent article in the New York WORLD, Hugh O*Connor says, "When 
French newspapers told how Americans at a Montmartre night resort rose immedi- 
ately at their tables and shouted angrily for the manager to ‘throw out’ two 
Negroes who had taken places, the French public was bewildered at first. It 
seemed a matter for an alienist. Then they were furious when it was explained 
what it meant.” He quotes further comments of French papers and states that 
two resorts were closed by Paris police after the proprietors had refused to 
serve two Negroes because of the protest of American patrons. 


The color problem in the British Empire seems to be assuming new com- 
plications growing out of claims of equality of status from Indians who have 
moved to other parts of the Empire, as pointed out by Harold Page in the NEW 
YORK TIMES for September 30. It seems that the acuteness of the situation be- 
gan as far back as 1906 when Ghandi, now in prison in India, agitated for equal 
rights of East Indians in South Africa, This sffort lost, Indians turned their 
attention to Hast Africa in the Kenya Colony. The wrangle there between the 
Indians and whites finally was referred for settlement to the Home Government 
which had held that the South African problem could only be dealt with by the 
South African Colonial Government, an independent dominion, Ths Home Govern- 
ment recently rendered a decision on the problem in Kenya Colony to the effect 
that the franchise in the Colony should be arranged on communal lines instead 
of a grant of equality of status. The Government of the country is to be en- 
trusted to a legislative council in which the 9,000 whites are to be represent- 
ed by eleven members of their own community, and the 2,000 East Indians by 
five representatives from their own community; 10,000 Arabs were given one re- 
presentative, and “the African native colony of «,500,000 is to be represented 
2 by one Christian missionary." Following this decision a tremendous protest has 
@risen in the press both in India and in Kenya Colony itself. 


In the Parliamentary debates of the House of Commons on July 25, last, 
the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies announced that he had held a con- 
ference at the Colonial office consisting of African governors and colonial 
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secretaries together with educational advisors to consider the future of native 
education in Africa. He said, “We want to explore the experiences of the world 
as to what is the best and most suitable form and type of education that we can 
give the Africans for the purpose of giving light to New Africa. With that in 
view we have formed a permanent committee and I hope shortly to get a permanent 
secretary to advise on this issue." He stated that the Government had been led 
to that action largely from perusing the interesting report on Education in West 
and South Africa of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, Educational Director, Phelps-Stokes 


Fund and that Dr. Jones had been induced to go to Bast Africa for a similar sur- 
vey. 


Another phase of the relation of color to caste has come out in the re- 
cent admission of the Ethiopian Empire of Abyssinia to membership in the League 
of Nations following the abolition of slavery within her boundaries, I+ was al- 
so reported that the Italian Government has ordered the release of slaves within 
the Italian Legation in Abyssinia where it seems that the native staff of the 
Legation owned slaves. They are henceforth to be considered as servants. 


EFFECTS OF EDUCATION ON RACE RELATIONS. 


The influence of Negro education in America on race relations in other 
parts of the world is concretely illustrated in a recent notice about the trib- 
ute paid to Roland Hayes, a Negro tenor who was discovered and educated at a 
missionary school, Fisk University, and later under a Boston musical professor. 
A noted French critic, Paul Landorwey, is quoted in MUSICAL COURIER in praise 
of this singer. He says, "I doubt if we have in Paris a single tenor who knows 
as well his motier, and who handles his voice with such a mastery. ... Roland 
Hayes is not at all a primitive in whom the instinct dominates. He would be in- 
capable of singing as he has done the 01d pieces of Handel, of Caldara, of 
Paradies, of Mozart, which require a talent of execution subtle and reflective. 
+». Let us remember this: Roland Hayes, ‘the Negro singer,’ is a very great 


artist!" The tenor has been engaged to sing with the Symphony orchestras of 
Boston and Detroit, respectively, next season, 


Por the first time in more than @ score of years, Atlanta, Ga., has 
built modern new school buildings for Negroes. These buildings - five in nun- 
ber - nearing completion, will have from twenty-five to thirty-five rooms. 
They are fireproof, modern construction, built at an aggregate cost of 


$1,179,270.59 and are to be named after prominent Negroes and white people who 
have rendered conspicuous service in Negro education. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF THE Y.M.C.A,. DEALS LIBERALLY WITH COLORED MEN 


The Constitutional Convention of the Y.M.C.A. has just closed at Cleve- 
land, Ohio with a successful solution of its problems of reorganization and 
Supervision. One aspect of the Convention's activity may be very far-reaching 
for racial goodwill, although it received little publicity. First, in making 
arrangements for the Convention the Committee of Thirty-Three took a notable 
Stand on the matter of the treatment of its one colored member and of the eight 
colored delegates to the Convention. Because of the refusal of managers of the 
hotels and other places to give accommodations to Colored representatives, two 
meetings had to be moved. Dr. R. R. Moton, Principal of Tuskegee Institute, was 
& member of the Committee of Thirty-Three and was elected second vice-chairman 
of the Convention. He also served on one of the important committees, that on 
General Agencies, while Dr. George EB. Haynes of the Federal Council of Churches 
Served on the Committee on National Legislation. Mr. H. C. Parker of New York 
City served on the Business Committee, and Dr. W.T. Nelson of Cincinnati served 
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on the Juditiary Committee. Besides these there were four other colored dele- 
gates including two elected by the state conventions of Indiana and Virginia. 


In the plans of organization finally adopted by the Convention there 
is to be a National Council of from three hundred to four hundred made up of 
representatives to be elected from electoral districts of 4,000 active members 
or major fractions thereof, throughout the United States. Provisions havé been 
made that the associations of colored men may, as parts of electoral districts, 
elect their own representatives. To safeguard them and other minority groups 
and assure their representation the proposed Constitution provides also that 
the National Council may decide that any group of Associations having a dis- 
tinctive field shall elect its representatives to the Council as members of a 
national group instead of as members of electoral units. For the supervisory 
service of the Associations there will be five national service committees. 

One of these, the National Coordinating Committee, will provide service and 


supervision for special groups and associations such as industrial, railroad 
and colored men not otherwise provided for. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES PASSES 
INTERRACIAL MEASURES 


At its triennial meeting in Springfield, Mass., October 16-22, the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches received and adopted a report 
which places this denomination in the run of liberal sentiment on these mat- 
ters. The Special Committee on Race Relations, appointed at the last meeting 
of the Council, was merged with others into a Commission known as the Commis- 
sion on International and Interracial Relations and the Near East - the intent 
being to give wider scope to the work. Presumably this larger Commission will 
have a sub-committee on Interracial Relations. Among other resolutions the 
Council passed the following: 


"The National Council again bears its testimony against the spirit of 
casts and race hatred, and recommends that in all places where people live of 
different races, nationalities, or religions, the people of our Congregational 
Churches exert their best influence against the spirit of intolerance on ac- 

count of race, color, nationality or creed." 


. THE COLOR LINE AND THE COLLEGES AGAIN 


The color problem in educational institutions again came to the front 
when the football team of Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, 
recently refused to play the team from Washington and Jefferson University, 
Washington, Pa., because the latter team had as a member Charles West, a Negro, 
as star half-back. In this case, however, President §.S. Baker of Washington 
and Jefferson took a stand at variance with that taken some time previously by 
the President of another University. He is reported to have said: "I am sorry 
the unfortunate condition arose; I respect the traditions which Washington and 
Lee follow in refusing to play the game, but Washington and Jefferson is a 
Northern school with traditions too. It has never made any distinction against 
color or creed in enrolling its students. Charles West, the cause of the con- 
troversy, has been one of the best students in the college for the past three 
years. He has been an honor to the school both as a student and as an athlete, 
adding to its prestige by his gentlemanly conduct and his ability as an athlete," 


Coach Heisman of Washington and Jefferson said, "West is not ‘colored,’ 


_ but a student of the college I work for — an athlete who is the pride of his 
gchool." 


